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MR. JOHN MAINER 


Faculty 
Profile 


This year at N.E.C.C. we wel- 
comed to our faculty, Mr. John 
‘C, Mainer, Instructor of Speech 
and English. 

Mr. Mainer attended Mars Hill 
Junior College in North Caro- 
lina and Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina, 
where he received his B.A. de- 
gree. He also has ttaken courses 
at Emerson College in Boston 
toward his M.A. degree. He ma- 
jored in speech and philosophy. 

Before coming to N.E.C.C., Mr. 
Mainer taught speech classes at 
Emerson College part time; he 
also taught in a private school 
in Cambridge. 

When Mr. Mainer isn’t busy 
with his various school activities 
(which include teaching English 
and speech courses, advising the 
Writers’ Club, and conducting 
the Christmas chorus, he finds 
time to enjoy other interests as 
writing, poetry, painting, in 
water color, singing, playing the 
organ and piano, collecting 
books, gardening, swimming, 
running, and telling jokes. 
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The Years 


Brother, this place is dusty! 
You should have seen it in the 
early stages if you think it looks 
bad now. A little dusting, paint- 
ing, plastering, waxing, aud re- 
modeling will do wonders on the 
old building. After all, the build- 
ing has not been used for several 
years since it was declared un- 
safe for a public school. 


The structure is basically 
sound, after all, in 1885 the res- 
idents of Bradford paid approx- 
imately $22,000 for the erection 
of the building. That was quite 
a sum of money in those days. 
Could you tell me about the hist- 
ory of the building. Yes, I think I 
can find some old records. Let’s 
see — here sit down on this 
old crate — the chairs haven’t 
arrived as yet. 

The earliest record of the 
pbuilding is this old newspaper 
article dated August 28, 1885. 
This building was erected for 
the purpose of serving as an 
educational center for the Town 
of Bradford, and as the local 
Town Hall. You see, the original 
walls of the building end where 
the first student lounge is now. 
Only four (4) of the rooms on 
the first floor were used to 
serve grades one through four; 
the others were used as Town 
Offices. The auditorium on the 
second floor was originally the 
Town Hall. The auditorium 
served as a source of revenue 
for the Town of Bradford since 


the Town rented the hall to 
various social groups throughout 
the year. Speaking of Town 
Offices there is a record room 
somewhere in the old part of the 
building, where the Town rec- 
ords dating back to the found- 
ing of Bradford are kept. 

Well, anyway — about 32 
years later, on January 30, 1917 
the new annex was officially 
opened to the students. The an- 
nex provided six additional 
rooms making a total of ten 
rooms — (the section from the 
auditorium entrance to the Li- 
brary street entrance is the 
annex in question.) Nine of the 
rooms were used as class rooms 
and the other was reserved for 
illustrative talks. The primary 
grades were transferred to the 
Cogswell School and the sixth, 
seventh, and eight grades were 
transferred here. 

Any more questions??? Yes, 
one. Why did they name the 
school the Greenleaf School??? 
In 1886 the Town school commit- 
tee decided to name the school 
after a distinguished town resi- 
dent, Mr. Benjamin Greenleaf. 
Mr. Greenleaf was a well known 
educator and author of a book 
on arithmetic. 

This building now known as 
Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege has a proud heritage of ed- 
ucational service and it will un- 
doubtedly continue to serve as 
long as there are those who seek 
greater knowledge. 


STUDENTS HEAR REPORT 
ON BERLIN WALL 
DURING PRESIDENT'S HOUR 


On Wednesday, January. 8, 
Mr. Christopher Legge presented 
an illustrated talk on the Berlin 
Wall. Mr. Legge, librarian at 
Bradford Junior College, showea 
many colorful slides which were 
taken before and after the erec- 
tion of the now famed wall. Be- 
ing a recognized authority on 
the Berlin situation Mr. Legge 
travels to Germany each summer 
to carry on his work in the West. 
He explained how Berlin came 
to be split, and the American 
usage of an Air Lift. He explain- 
ed our legal rights for being 
there, and reviewed the differ- 
ences which exist between East 
and West with the progress of 
each section compared to give 
each student a complete report 
and idea of the Berlin situation. 


Student 
Council 
Notes 


Beginning in this issue and 
continuing in following issues, 
we shall attempt to keep you 
informed on important or contro- 
versial topics under discussion 
in your Student Council. 


February 5, 1964 — The Stu- 
dent Council met and discussed 
the following issues: Student 
Council meetings shall hence- 
forth be open to the student body 
one meeting of each month. The 
beginning date has been tenta- 
tively set for February 19th. As 
yet there has been no decision 
on the location of the meetings. 
This motion was passed. 

A second motion was a bud- 
get submitted by the Electrons 
Club amounting to $225.00 to 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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{Continued from page 1!) 
sponsor a Mixer on February 
15th. The profits are to be re- 
verted to the Electrons Club for 
furthering the goals of the club. 
The motion was passed. 

The third and last motion 
dealt with the establishment of 
an Alumni Association. The mo- 
tion called for funds amounting 
to $300.00 to set up an office in 
some — as yet undesignated — 
portion of the college. This 
Alumni Association shall serve 
the same pupose as others of 
nearly all colleges in our coun- 
try. This motion was not passed 
and discussion on it will resume 
at the next meeting, The meet- 
ing was then adjourned. 


VALENTINE 
MIXER 


AT 


FREEDMAN’S HALL 
LAWRENCE 


FEBRUARY 15 
8-12 P.M. 


SPONSORED 
BY 
ELECTRONICS 
CLUB 
N.E.C.C. 
ADMISSION $1.00 


A WORD 
OF THANKS 


The students of Northern Es- 
sex Community College wish to 
thank the North Shore Vending 
Company and the Bradford 
Snack Shop for their generosity 
during the past few months. 

The North Shore Vending 
Company donated refreshments 
for the Open House and for the 
last day of school before Christ- 
mas vacation. 

Refreshments for the Open 
House were also provided by 
the Bradford Snack Shop, as 
was the coffee that was avail- 
able to all during the week of 
final exams. 

Again, many thanks to the 
North Shore Vending Company 
and the Bradford Snack Shop. 


Dates To 


Remember 


Friday, February 14 
Last day for changing day 
courses. 
Friday, February 28 
Last day for dropping day 
courses without penalty. 
Friday, March 20 
Mid-semester marking period 
ends. Spring vacation begins at 
the close of final classes. 
Monday, March 30 
Classes resume. 

Thursday, April 16 
Freshman counselling day. 
Monday, April 20 

Patriots Day, no classes. 
Friday, May 22 
Final class sessions. 
Mon.-Fri.—May 25-29 
Final Examinations. 
Friday, May 29 
Senior and Evening session 


grades due. 


Tuesday, June 2 
Freshman grades due. 

Sunday, June 7 
Commencement, 
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Precipitation Of Ideas 5, richard pync 


INTRODUCTORY 


The following is an adaption of 
a projected work. “The Integrity 
of Existence”, for the express 
purpose of applying its princi- 
ples directly to college students. 

The purpose of “The Integrity 
of Existence” is to attempt to 
answer what the purpose of life 
is, i.e, why we exist, and to 
demonstrate the inter-relation 
ship of every element comprising 
our total environment, through 
which knowledge man will be 
able to properly direct his ac- 
tions. The initial step in our 
perception into the “Integrity 
of Existence” begins with educa- 
tion — specifically, the humani- 
ties. 

In order that the discussion 
of education may center around 
the college level, let it be as- 
sumed that the evolution of 
learning during the earlier years 
has just been summarized. 


COMES THE REVOLUTION 

Quite often books are recom- 
mended to be read for our editfi- 
cation; occasionally there are, 
however, certain books that 
must ibe read. Here is one: Na- 
than M. Pusey’s The Age of the 
Scholar: Observations on Educa- 
tion in a Troubled Decade. 
Harvard University Press, 1963. 
Read it — for your own protec- 
tion! Perhaps this “intellectual 
revolution” poses a threat to 
you. Could it be that the “egg- 
heads” are planning to invade 
the sanctuary of your status 
quo? Incidently, have you ever 
heard of Charlie Keller? It may 
be to your advantage to find 
out about him before your chii- 
dren do. What, then, should be 
the college student’s concept of 
education? 


CLARIFYING TERMS AND 
CONCEPTS 

In order to avoid the pitfall 
of those who have gone before 
us (some are still with us), it is 
necessary at this point to clarify 
some terms and concepts. 

Education is a formal or an 
informal process by which high- 
er organisms acquire new know- 
ledge through two basic modes 
of learning: active learning or 
sharing of knowledge and pas- 
sive learning or disciplined ac- 
quisition. (In spite of the fact 
that a definition should be clear- 


er than the thing defined... 
but this is sometimes unavoid- 
able when dealing with complex 
concepts.) 


Pusey, with acumen and in- 
sight, has discovered the key to 
education: connecting the head 
and heart, knowledge and action. 
(See Saturday Review, Nov. 16, 
1963). The teacher, then, must 
instill into the student a desire 
to learn; he must be able to lift, 
if possible, the veil of prejudice 
and correct the myoptic vision 
of his students so that they may 
see education for what it really 
is — an adventure in ideas. The 
student, on tthe other hand 
ought to be receptive and open- 
minded. Education, then, is a co- 
operative venture in which, in 
its perfect state, both teacher 
and student learn together, i.e., 
there is a reciprocal sharing of 
knowledge. By virtue of the or- 
dinary teacher-student relation- 
ship, viz., that the proportion of 
acquired knowledge is greater 
in the teacher than in the stu- 
dent, the teacher does most of 
the sharing in most cases. The 
student, nevertheless, still ac- 
tively participates (in theory, 
at least.) Notice that the empha- 
sis is on sharing. This means 
that there is a transmission of 
ideas, not words. Words are only 
vehicles. Ideas are received and 
retained, but the sound of the 
spoken word quickly dissipates. 
This concept is to be discussed 
further in relation to obstacles 
encountered in human discourse 
and understanding. It is suffi- 
cient, ncjw, to simply state that 
this is the key to understanding. 
The transition between active 
learning and passive learning is 
not an abrupt one. On the con- 
trary, though distinct, active and 
passive learning are often inter- 
spersed. 

In passive learning, as such, 
the concept of study is more 
clearly defined. It is here that 
the full import (and impact) of 
ithe word “passio” is exemplified. 
“Passio” is the Latin word for 
suffering. How aptly it is applied 
to the performance of studying! 
The implications are rather pro- 
found and subtle, however. It is 
only when one has gone through 
“the mill” that he realizes and 
experiences the full meaning of 
“nassio” in study, and also the 


feeling of satisfaction and tri- 
umph. “Passio” also implies 
passiveness. One who is passive 
receives without resistance, is 
submissive, and is patient, hence 
the element of discipline. Disci- 
pline, it should tbe noted, is a 
very important factor. The a- 
mount and type of discipline one 
received in his earlier years at 
home and at school determines 
his present study habits. Before 
one can command, he must first 
learn how to obey. Discipline, 
then, builds character. It is the 
disciplined person, consequently, 
that makes a good student be- 
cause he is predisposed to ap- 
plying himself. If, however, a 
person is not already well dis- 
ciplined, he may become so by 
applying himself to the regiment 
of study and passive learning. 


This is a sort of gratuitous grace 


period for members of the 
“Eleventh Hour’ Club. 

‘There is one more term that 
should be clarified at this point. 
That much maligned and stig- 
matized term is “intellectual.” 
All acquisition of new know- 
ledge is proper to the intellect, 
i.e., it is the intellect that re- 
ceives concepts or ideas, associ- 
ates them with previous con- 
cepts, and draws conclusions 


‘from their related propositions. 


Any act of the intellect, then, is 
called intellectual. This may 
seem to be a rather naive defini- 
tion, but it is an essential and 
basic one and should be kept 
in mind throughout the remain- 
der of this discussion. 

The preceding may hav? 
seemed ito be somewhat pretent- 
ious and a few other adjectives 
that you may care to add, but it 
will serve its punpose as we 
resume our inforr.al discussion. 


THE “FALL-OUT” PROBLEM 

‘Does your college have a “fall- 
out problem? Is the intellectual 
atmosphere of your college pol- 
luted with “radioactive” ideas? 
Perhaps you may answer affirm- 
atively to the first question and 
negatively to the second ques- 
tion. “We have a “fall-out” prob- 
lem, yes; the filter tips outnum- 
ber the ideas.” Let’s analyze this 
situation. What are the possible 
causal factors involved? 

This “apathy” towards any- 
thing that is termed intellectual 
is caused by what we may call 


Predisposing factors. Some of 
these factors are closely related, 
but they may be discussed sepa- 
rately by virtue of their degree 
of influence. Among the most im- 
portant (because I may have 
overlooked some) are prejudice, 
attitude, mental laziness, timid- 
ity, and lack of proper atmos- 
phere. 

The prejudice acquired by the 
college student may have left 
imprinted on his mind the ster- 
eotyped intellectual, who speaks 
ultra-cultured diction about the 
latest book (of which he has 
probably only read a review), 
i.e., the intellectual snob; the 
absent minded professor, who 
is ‘way out’  (pre-beatnick 
meaning); and the “sissy” kid 
with the thick glasses who reads 
all of the time, or anyone who 
reads. Furthermore, he may re- 
bel against the intellectual pur- 
suits that are advocated by 
teachers because they represent 
authority, against which most 
students of college age are still 
rebelling, and he may resent 
fellow students who do better 
scholastically than he does be- 
cause they are given recognition 
as being among the “intellectual 
elite’. The remainder of this 
discussion on prejudice will dem- 
onstrate that these notions are 
based on false premises. 

If acquisition of knowledge is 
proper to the intellect and that 
any act of the intellect may be 
called an intellectual act, we 


‘must refine our definition fur- 
ther since we make a distinction 


concerning degrees of intellect- 
ual acts. To be more specific, 
there are degrees of reasoning 
power, since reasoning is the 
highest and ultimate act of the 


‘intellect. The higher the degree 


or proficiency of one’s reasoning, 
the more perfect it is in attain- 
ing the proper end of the intel- 
lect. Applying this principle to 
intellectual snobs (this excludes 
all pseudoo-intellectual snobs, 
for obvious reasons), it seems 
that our original argument is 
defeated before it is even start- 
ed, for despite their snobbish- 
ness, these intellectuals are intel- 
lectuals, i.e., they possess acute 
reasoning power. Their reason- 
ing, however, is not as acute as 
was thought to be, so what did 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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As a former Canal Zonian 
for eighteen years, I shall at- 
tempt to draw a clear, accurate 
‘picture of life in the Canal Zone. 


The Canal Zone can best be 
compared to a large military 
base. Only U.S. Gov’t employees, 
imilitary personnel, and a few 
civilians in supporting services 
such as contractors, steamship 
agents, and a few clergymen, 
ete., live in the C. Z., and the 
Zone is run in a very military 
manner. 

Most of the Zonians are U.S, 
citizens who have come from the 
North Atlantic, Middle Altlantic, 
or Hast Central States. There 
are also Panamanian employees 
of the Panama Canal. Some of 
them live in the Zone, and some 
do not. Since all C.Z. residents 
are UJS. Gov’t. employees, every- 
one in the Zone is middle class. 
There are no wealthy and like- 
wise, No poor. 

The governor of the Canal 
Zone is an Army general, who 
is also an engineer. He is ap- 
appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

All Canal Zone employees have 
identification privilege cards 
which they must show whenever 
they use any C. Z. facility such 
ag the commissaries, gas sta- 
tions, hospitals, theaters, etc. 

The Canal Zone schools are 
mainly for children of U. S. 
Gov’t. employees and military 
pensonnel. However, there are 
many students from Panama 
who attend and pay tuition. 

The Canal Zone high schools 
and the Canal Zone College are 
members of the Middle States 
Association of Secondary schools 
and Colleges. In order to teach 
in C. Z. elementary schools, 
a bachelor’s degree is required, 
while a master’s degree and at 
least three years of experience 
is required for teaching in the 
secondary schools. The schools 
are very modern, and a few of 
them have been air-conditioned 
within the past year. 

The C.Z. schools have a very 
high percentage of students who 
go on to college. This is partly 
because of the very limited 


employment opportunities in the 
Zone. 

The Canal Zone has socialized 
medicine, in that the doctors 
are all Civil Service employees 
or members of the Armed 
Forces, and there are no private 
hospitals in the Zone. No one 
has family doctors, which are 
so common, here in the States. 
When one gets sick, he must go 
to the outpatient clinic at the 
hospital, and select a doctor 
from the list of those on duty. 
Then, if his illness requires a 
specialist, he is referred to one, 
but it may be weeks before he 
gets an appointment (except in 
emergency cases). If he has a 
prolonged illness which requires 
several outpatient visits to the 
hospital, it is possible that he 
may see a different doctor every 
time. Medical attention is not 
free. 


All Canal Zone housing is 
owned by the U.S. Gov’t, and the 
Zonians are not permitted to 
own land or homes there. Hous- 
ing facilities are assigned to 
Pan Canal employees on the 
basis of such factors as the num- 
ber of years of Panama Canal 
Service they have, and the size 
of their families. No housing 
provisions are made for retired 
employees, and therefore, once 
the Zonians are ready for re- 
tirement, they must leave the 
Zone and make a home else- 
where. 

The Zonian pays U.S. income 
taxes. If he owns property in 
the U/S., he pays property taxes 
on it in the U.S. Zonians have 
no representation in Congress, 
and they cannot vote in U.S. 
elections unless their respective 
states allow absentee ballots. In 
many instances, they must own 
property in the U.S. in order to 
vote, even by absentee ballot. 

The Zonians elect the officers 
of the civic councils of their re- 
spective towns. However, the 
civic councils have little say in 
Canal Zone affairs. 

The typical Zonian enjoys a 
relatively high standard of liv- 
ing. The employment office in 


By Marge Christensen 


the Canal Zone recognizes the 
fact ‘that there would be diffi- 
culty in recruiting employees for 
the Zone unless prospective em- 
ployees had assurance of a com- 
parable standard of living. 

The Canal Zone is truly a melt- 
ing pot of transients. According 
to statistics compiled in the 
Canal Zone, only 15Y4 % of the 
U.S. citizen employees of the 
Canal Zone are second genera- 
‘tion Zonians, It is very interest- 
ing to live there as one in con- 
stantly exposed to a wide variety 
of views from people from many 
different areas. 

In my graduating class in high 
school, there were students from 
almost every state of the Union, 
including Hawaii, and from a- 
bout twelve different countries. 

‘Most Zonians have done some 
traveling. The government gives 
them a free trip to the U.S. 
every two years, provided they 
work for their agency for two 
more years after each trip. 

Many Zonians eat Panamanian 
foods, dance traditional folk 
dances of Panama, shops in Pan- 
ama, and attend cultural, social, 
and athletic functions in Pana- 
ma. Several C. Z. wives work as 
volunteers in Panama hospitals. 
Some C. Z. adults and children 
take music or dancing lessons 
at the Panama Conservatory of 
Music. 

The popular hobbies of the 
Zonians are painting, skin div- 
ing, fishing, stamp collecting, 
folklore study, and charity and 
welfare work. In many of these 
fields, in many instances, they 
participate with Panamanians 
individually or in groups. 

Only a very small number of 
C. Z. teenagers ever hold after 
school jobs. this is -because the 
jobs that are commonly held by 
stateside teenagers are not avail- 
able to teenagers in the C. Z. 
For instance, the C. Z. commis- 
saries do not hire C. Z. teen- 
agers as do supermarkets in the 
States. The Pan. Canal Grounds 
(Maintenance Division crew 
mows all the lawns in the Canal 
Zone. (The cost for this service 
is included in rent charged to 


CANAL ZONE 
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employees). Several of the poor- 
er Panamanians are hired by 
Zonians to wash their cars 
weekly. Most Zonians have Pan- 
amanian or West Indian maids. 
Often the maids baby sit for 
them. Thus, even baby sitting 
is not much a big business for 
Zone teenagers as it is for state- 
side teenagers. 

The few part-time jobs that 
are open to Zone teenagers are 
those of lifeguards in the C. Z. 
swimming pools, and ushers and 
ticket sellers in C. Z. movie 
theaters. Some high school stu- 
dents there give lessons for var- 
ious musical instruments after 
school, and a few of them do 
tutoring after school or on week- 
ends. During the summer a few 
more jobs are open to teenagers 
in summer recreation programs, 
and in various Pan. Canal a- 
gencies. 

Many Zone teenagers have or- 
ganized rock n’ roll, jazz, and 
folk music bands, which play at 
various social affairs in the Can- 
al Zone, and sometimes in Pan- 
nama also. 

Several Canal Zone teenagers 
and adults participate in the 
local Theater Guild. This organ- 
ization, composed of amateur 
actors, puts on popular Broad- 
way plays all year round. The 
acting is voluntary, and the ac- 
tors do not get paid. 

Because Panama is situated at 
the crossroads of the world, 
operas, symphonies, ballets, 
choral groups, and variety shows 
visit the Isthmus to give per- 
formances. In addition, many 
traveling shows come to the C. 
Z. to entertain the Armed 
Forces. These shows are often 
open to the general public also. 
Thus, the Zonians have a wide 
variety of fine entertainment 
available to them. 

Life in the Canal Zone is very 
easy and uncomlicated. How- 
ever, I hope that you can see 
from the facts presented that 
the Zonians do not live the life 
of tropic splendor which has 
often been attributed to them 
in much of the mass media in 
the United States. 
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A Word On Finals 


I take it you have success- 
fully recovered from your exams 
and are ready to start another, 
brighter semester. I don’t think 
you are exactly in the frame of 
mind to read anything about 
finals. But it won’t take you long 
to scan this, and. you might ra- 
ther enjoy it. 

I,suppose you finished quite 
early on some of your exams, 
and you didn’t want to leave. 
Maybe, after you had checked 
and rechecked, you still had a 
good deal of time on your hands. 
(So, I suppose, you just sat there 
day-dreaming? Just think what 
you could have been doing, con- 
Structiively! The next time you 
face a time-killing situation, try 
observing the people around you. 
You will find that the people in 
the room fit one or another of 
several rather broad classes. 

There is the person who crams 
for his exam. He doesn’t do 
much studying all semester but, 
the night before he burns the 
midnight oil in a vain attempt 
to drill it in. He thinks he can 
learn all the material in one 
night. But half the material he 
has learned so frantically isn’t 
on the exam. And therefore, he 
can’t keep his facts straight on 
much of it, anyway. 

There is always a fatalist — 
some fellow who drives around 
in his father’s new car. You ask 
yourself how many classes he 
has gone to or perhaps how 
many he hasn’t gone to. When 
referring to exams, his attitude 
is, “Why try? I’m not going to 
pass.” 

And there is his father with 
a good job for him when he 
leaves school. Perhaps his only 
purpose for going to school is 
to show off his father’s car. 

In every testing room, a per- 
son who cheats occupies some 
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seat in a back row. This person 
reasons that if he can’t make 
his way honestly, he’ll do it dis- 
honestly. He is proud of his a- 
ibility to achieve good marks this 
way. It’s unbelievable how well 
ihe can do on a tough exam. Un- 
fortunately he spoils the scale 
system for others, who, by not 
cheating, don’t do so well. 

And, of course, there are those 
hard working people who have 
actually studied, who take their 
work seriously and do it more- 
or- less regularly. Such a person 
is ready for the exam. He takes 
time to think out the answer. 
He has been preparing for the 
final exam all semester, rather 
than at the last minute. By care- 
ful preparation, he has guard- 
ed against any subtle questions. 
He has kept up-to-date, rather 
than falling by the wayside. 

Now, you’ve observed every- 
one in the room. Or have you? 
Why not include the proctor in 
your survey? He’s proctoring an 
exam which probably isn’t for 
his class. 

You complain about a few 
hours in exams! Just imagine 
how long it takes to make 
out the exams, and it surely 
takes hours to correct them. Fi- 
nals are often as hard on the 
teacher as they are on the stu- 
dent. 

If you complete this survey 
and still have some time, think 
a little about the value of the 
exam you have taken. Isn’t it a 
check on how much of a subject 
you have retained? You weren’t 
questioned on everything you 
know. In fact, you say that you 
were asked much of what you 
had forgotten. Perhaps you 
couldn’t remember all minor de- 
tails. But you did retain some- 
thing. Finals really aren’t that 
bad, ARE THEY? 
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JUDE THE OBSCURE 
by Thomas Hardy 

Jude the Obscure should re- 
place “Of Human Bondage.” 
For tragic occurrences this no- 
vel is difficult, if mot impossible, 
to beat. Somerset Maughm came 
close with the latter mentioned 
novel, but just that — close. 

Jude is a determined sort of 
fellow who is self-educated to 
a starting degree. However, his 
destiny is written; his intellect 
will go unnoticed in his Victori- 
an England, and he will truly 
become what the title implies. 

Jude begins the rough road 
to unhappiness by marrying the 
daughter of a hog-farmer: his 
first love. Divorce follows short- 
ly and a disillusioned Jude 
makes his way to London. 

Jude’s next encounter is that 
of his cousin, Sue. In the ensuing 
month they grow to love one an- 
other. This love lays unspoken 
between them because they ack- 
nowledge how wrong it is. Hvent- 
ually, they realize the futility 
of denying their love, and so — 
marry. 

The couple travels from vil- 
lage to village as Jude’s trade- 
stonecutter leads them. Several 
years elapse during which three 
children are born to them during 
their journeys. 

The final chapter in Jude’s 
life finds him and family trying 
to seek out a living in London. 
Life is so rough that Jude’s 
eldest son takes it upon himself 
to alleviate Jude of one problem; 
that of having so many mouths 
to feed — he hangs the other 
children, then himself, Sue is 
broken beyond repair and leaves 
Jude. Jude’s health is now failing 
him. His first wife, hearing of 
this, rushes to his aid, and for 
a time is very useful. 

His death is the final testa- 
ment to his obscurity. While he 
is dying his wife leaves him to 
go dancing with another man. 

To receive the full effect of 
the tragic episodes in his life 
you must read the book. I will 
guarantee that the futility of his 
life will leave an everlasting im- 
pression on you. And if you 
should ever think your life is 
unbearable I ask you to read this 
work, —By Bruce Hunt 


Precipitation 


(Continued from page 3) 
seem to be and what is are quite 
the opposite because the reason- 
ing of these intellectuals was 
chouded by pride which prompted 
them to assume that the super- 
iority of their respective intel- 
lects was a product of their cwn 
doing, whereas they were only 
working with the materials that 
were given to them by God. The 
Sophists represent the extreme 
and corrupted form of this type 
of intellectualism. Without devi- 
ating from the commonly ac- 
cepted definition of intellectual, 
it can be said ‘that the true intel- 


lectual, regardless of his reason- . 


ing power, is the scholar. This 
seems to contradict the state- 
ment that the intellectual is one 
whose reasoning power is acute 
or superior, but our definition is 
not yet complete. The scholar 
is a true intellectual because he 
seeks truth, and truth is the 
formal object of the intellect 
since it is not false knowledge 
(falsity) that is the object of the 
intellect, but true knowledge 
(truth); therefore, the true intel- 
lectual acquires knowledge un- 
der the aspect of truth. Accord- 
ing to this definition, anyone 
who fulfills its requirements is 
an intellectual. This is my per- 
sonal conviction, which is based 
on the preceding arguments, and 
is open for dispute, but if there 
are any disciples of Aristotle 
and Aquinas who are overly dis- 
turbed, you will find that Ques- 
tion XVI, Articles 1, 2 and 3 in 
ithe Summa Theologica, Prima 
Pars support my premise that 
the formal object of the intel- 
lect is truth. I hold, then, that 
the only difference that exists 
among men’s intellects is its 
inherent capabilities. Conse- 
quently, some people are said to 
be more intelligent than others. 
There is a definite reason for 
this. It will be discussed at some 
length in the general introduc- 
tion to “The Integrity of Exis- 
tence”. The key concepts, how- 
ever, are “intellectual charity” 
and sharing of knowledge. 
Intellectuals, then, are not so 
restrictive a society as previous 
prejudice had led us to believe. 


‘Every person, if so moved by 


inspiration, can develop the full 
capacity of his intellect through 
seeking truth. Every person, if 
properly oriented, can become 
a scholar through objectives in- 
quiry. The capacity of the intel- 
lect is determind by God — 
everyone has his gift, how we 


The Disgrace Of It 


By BRUCE D. HUNT 
Perhaps now after the humili- 
ating defeats the U.S. has suf- 
fered, something will be done to 
prepare our athletes for the 

next set of Olympic Games. 


As of this writing the U.S. has - 


three medals; one Gold, one 
Silver, one Bronze. At least it 
was not an utter fiasco-but how 
close must we come _ before 
Americans decide they would 
like a better showing in interna- 
tional competition. 

To make a decent showing we 
need competent athletes. We al- 
so need a larger number of them 
from which to select. 

The remedy for lack of com- 
petance and number is basic. 
There has been much talk, but 
little action over the remedy: 
government subsidizing of ath- 
letes. It is a necessary thing, if 
we expect tto have athletes 
worthy of the games. Without 
government subsidation ath- 
letes must eventually turn to 
professional sports for a living. 
When athletes go ‘‘pro” they 
naturally lose their amateur 
standing and are therefore in- 
eligable for the Olympics. Some- 


use it is determined by us. 
FORECAST 
In the next issue, our discus- 
sion of prejudice and predispos- 
ing factors will be concluded. We 
will then be prepared to view 
intellectual discussion as the 
“clearing house” and clarifica- 
tion of our own ideas. The essay 
itself will be concluded with a 
discussion on the importance of 
the humanities in which it will 
‘be demonstrated how the human- 
ities can be applied tto daily life; 
how the humanities help one to 
understand his total environ- 
ment; the importance of infor- 
mal study and supplementary 
reading; that learning, according 
ito its true sense, has a greater 
value than excessive competi- 
ition, recorded grades, and the 
monetary values of education. 
The finale will be the explosion 
of the science versus philosophy 
“myth”. 

9-Dec. 1963 
Richard W. Pyne 


TODAY’S 
NEWS 


THE 


HAVERHILL GAZETTE 


thing must be done to make 
funds available to the athletes 
‘both for training and if neces- 
sary, living. This can be achiev- 
ed in two ways: (1) from your 
pocket; (2) from the Govern- 
ment which is still your pocket. 

For, the problem of numbers, 
I believe there is a solution. It 
seems quite apparent that the 
Olympic Committee is overlook- 
ing a vast untapped source of 
Olympic potential in the form 
of every day workingmen. It 
seems that the Olympic Commit- 
tee scouting team concentrates 
mostly on College and High 
School students, their selections 
in that field are not illogical, 
in that these students have had 
a fair amount of preparation and 
have received some publicity to 
that effect. But what of the un- 
sung heroes who ski and skate 
well, but go unnoticed by Olym- 
pic scouts? 

With these two ideas we 
should be able to place much 
higher in the next Olympics. 
With more money and better 
scouting we should have more 
people on the bench and that 
we sorly need. 
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